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While reading the newspaper reports of the 
Methodist Conference held in Chicago during 
May, I was impressed with one fact as never 
before. In one of the sessions the fact was 
brought out that some of the Advocates are not 
self-supporting. The subscriptions are far from 
paying expenses, and in a number of cases sub- 
sidies are given out of the profits of the Book 
Concern to keep these papers running. If I 
remember rightly, one paper was mentioned 
having a subscription list of only 2,500 names, 
and, as a brother remarked, the Church was 
making a present of a dollar and a half (I 
believe) to each subscriber. 
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In the books giving lists of papers and peri- 
odicals that pay contributors, some of these 
journals are. named. I have occasionally of. 
fered them contributions. Sometimes my man- 
uscripts have come back to me, and sometimes 
my articles have been accepted and paid for. 
The figures ranged from three to ten dollars 
for articles from 1,000 to 2,000 words long. 
Some essays on which I put considerable work 
brought only five dollars —less than fifty cents 
a hundred words. 

In the past I have often felt like grumbling 
at the small remuneration. Now the reason is 
apparent. Such items as office expenses and 
printer’s bills, of course, are paid first, and with 
what is left the editor and his assistant manage 
to live. A paper must be quite popular in the 
denomination to be self-sustaining. So the edi- 
tor seldom pays for original articles —he takes 
the shears and cuts out what takes his fancy 
in the columns of other papers, religious and 
secular. 

No doubt many clergymen write for the 
papers that are recognized as the denomina- 
tional organs, expecting and asking nothing 
for their articles. They are glad to speak toa 
larger audience than their congregations. Be- 
sides these, there may be a favored few who are 
paid. Of those who have the inside track in 
this particular are, of course, the editor’s 
friends. Men of prominence in the religious 
world — such as Cuyler, Farrar, and Maclaren 
— are also in demand as contributors, and are 
paid. 

Now, it is easy to see that the voluntary con- 
tributor (who may not be a member of the 
Church ) is at a disadvantage. There is not 
much show for the literary hack when he 

comes into competition with a bishop or a local 
celebrity. 

When one reflects on the situation a little, he 
is no longer surprised that the field is so small, 
or rather that the picking is so scanty, for the 
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unknown writer trying his chance with nothing 
to commend him but a well-written manuscript. 
If the paper offered be timely, it may of neces- 
sity be crowded out by articles already provided 
for and in type, so the opportunity is gone. 

Once having made a hit with something that 
is appreciated by the editor, a writer stands a 
better show next time. Judging from my own 
experience, it is better to drop the editor a line 
asking if an article on such and such a subject 
would be acceptable. Then the editor has 
some notion of what his contributor is capable 





of doing, and he can make suggestions as to 
length or treatment of the subject. 

In short, the literary calling requires judg- 
ment. Generally speaking, success must be 
earned. While returns are small from relig- 
ious journals, it is worth while to have things 
published in them. Thus one’s name is kept 
before the public and his hand is kept in prac- 
tice. He also may be glad to remember that 
he is thus doing good in the world, that he is 
exerting an influence on thousands of readers. 
Eugene Parsons. 


Cuicaco, Ill. 





There are two almost entirely distinct 
branches of the reporting of speeches and 
other more or less declamatory matter for the 
daily newspaper. For absolute fidelity to the 
words as spoken, stenography is essential. A 
good stenographer will take down every word, 
however rapidly the speaker, like the late 
Bishop Brooks, pours language forth. But 
the notes when written out do not give to the 
reader an adequate idea of the preacher’s in- 
fectious manner, especially toward the close 
of his discourse, when the words flow in 
almost a continuous stream. Law reports and 
court proceedings have to be written out by 
stenography, as exact fidelity in every word is 
a necessity. 

But ordinary newspapers do not need these 
long, elaborate, verbatim reports, and us- 
ually have too little room for them. The 
writer of this article took to reporting in his 
teens, or perhaps earlier than that. When he 
went to church he was expected after the fam- 
ily came home to repeat the text of the ser- 
mon and as muchas he could of the discourse 
itself, and he was encouraged to do this in his 
own words, though by cultivation his memory 
was so trained that he could repeat the most 
striking sentences verbatim. In this way he 
became quite a good reporter long before he 
entered a newspaper office, and the labor of 


NEWSPAPER REPORTING OF SPEECHES AND SERMONS. 







condensing spoken words into the brief form 
suitable for the types gave him greater ability 
than he would otherwise have had to put many 
ideas in few words. The practice was bet- 
ter than Benjamin Franklin’s plan of cultivat- 
ing style by reading some of Addison’s best 
essays from the Spectator and rewriting them 
in his own words. It cultivated mental 
agility as no other training could have done. 

Some of the lecturers whose discourses | 
heard in my boyhood were very hard to report. 
Beecher and Chapin were easy, but Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s lectures were like a string 
of golden maxims, with little apparent con- 
nection. Wendell Phillips, except in a few 
striking sentences toward the close, was almost 
unreportable. He fascinated his hearers, in- 
cluding the reporter, while he was speaking, 
but no one could remember much of the lec- 
ture after it was concluded. 

The easiest kind of reporting, either of a 
sermon or a lecture, is where the speaker takes 
a leading thought and builds his discourse 
about it in logical order. Chapin did this. 
So did Theodore Parker, Horace Mann, Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, and Rev. Robert Collyer — 
the two last named are still among the living 
on earth. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Livermore, 
and Anna E. Dickinson werealso on the lecture 
platform in those early days. Miss Dickinson 
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spoke most eloquently when she was appar- 
ently and really speaking in a trance or medi- 
umistic condition. She was a great success in 
the ’60’s, but lost her grip on the public when 
she took to acting on the stage instead of 
to speaking. 

John B. Gough was always a favorite on the 
lecture platform. It was not what he said, 
however, but his inimitable acting that made 


his stories bring down the house. I once re- 
ported him when I sat at a table and could not 
see Gough’s inimitable way when he was 
telling the funniest of stories. The audience 
was convulsed with merriment, but the reporter, 
who could hear every word but could see 
nothing, thought the address stale, flat, and 
unprofitable. William F. Fowler. 


Boston, Mass. 





LITERATURE AS A _ BUSINESS. 


It is estimated that there are twenty thou- 
sand persons of both sexes in the United States 
who write for publication, that is to say, authors ; 
and it is probably safe to venture the assertion 
that at least nineteen thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-nine of them have at various times 
and places expressed opinions not wholly com- 
plimentary to the editors to whom they have 
submitted their manuscripts. Of these writ- 
ers, the great majority are either not success- 
ful, or only aggravatingly so, and that they do 
not get on better is, naturally enough, cause 
for disgruntlement, not to say despair. 

But they should not hold the editors, mean- 
ing thereby the publishers, as the sole cause 
of their woes, with a grudge against them be- 
cause they are unknown. That obscurity is a 
handicap to successful authorship cannot be 
denied, but part of a writer’s genius, the prac- 
tical part, is getting rid of the handicap, how- 
ever he may accomplish it. The publishers 
admit that they prefer well-known writers, and 
thereupon the less-known writers say that if 
the publishers would give them half a chance 
they would become well known, and they add, 
somewhat maliciously, I fear, that the pub- 
lishers occupy exactly the position of that fond 
and anxious mother who would not let her boy 
go near the water until he had learned to swim. 

The publishers publish as a matter of busi- 
ness ; that is, publishing is their living, as writ- 
ing is the writers’ living, and when they go 
into the market to sell they must of necessity 


have salable wares. As nearly as is in their 
power, they must have wares more salable than 
other publishers, for competition is very brisk 
in these days of many magazines and books. 
The people who buy compel the publishers to 
this course, seeing that the majority of readers 
read not what is best always, but what is most 
in evidence. An author of reputation very fre- 
quently turns out poorer work than one who is 
obscure or unknown, but that makes small 
difference to generalreaders. The name is the 
thing. They buy their books as they buy their 
groceries. 

The entire history of literature proves this, 
and the readers of nota few popular authors 
are to-day reading with delight what those 
authors, or their publishers for them, have 
resurrected from a neglected past. -The pub- 
lishers were not ignorant of the merit, which 
eventually must win, but they could only try the 
public taste and stop if their effort failed to 
satisfy it. Many now famous books, by then 
unknown writers, went begging for years for a 
publisher, but it was not, asa rule, because the 
work lacked merit; it was because as yet the 
author had not created a demand for his product. 

Literature, like nearly everything else nowa- 
days, has come to be a commercial commodity, 
governed by the laws of demand and supply, 
and the author, to be successful, must “get 
down to business.” Thatis where the publisher 
is, and they should meet upon the same plane. 

The New York Times. William F. Lampton. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

. . - 

It would be interesting to know how many 
of the thousands of plain, ordinary people 
who read Mr. Tesla’s article in the Century 
for June got any rational idea from it. 
“Physicist” in the Popular Science Monthly 
for July makes some sharp comments on the 
paper. Mr. Tesla’s “amethyst, and topaz, and 


diamonds of an ambient medium doing all our 
work,” he says, “are only stones. They may 
dazzle the magazine reader, but they do not 
nourish the student of science.” 
a 

“The editorial department of the Century 
Magazine,” he goes on, “perhaps felt that 
these jewels were a bit too bright. We read 
there that ‘much that must seem speculative to 
the layman can take its proper place only in the 
purview of the scientist.’ Some conservative 
scientists will feel like growling, ‘And much 
that must seem bosh to the man of science 
can take its proper place only in the purview 
of the editorial departments of popular maga- 
zines.’ Leaving aside the present case, it isa 
fact that the same care which is exercised by 
editors to secure in their contributions excel- 
lence of style and syntax, a proper moral tone, 
and freedom from advertisement of business 
ventures is not exercised to secure accuracy 
in statements of fact, or decent credibility in 
matters of theory. The editors apparently im- 
pute to their readers a desire to be entertained 
at all costs. They descend to a footing with 
the Sunday newspaper, instead of trying to rise 
to the level of such scientific literature as Hux- 
ley or Tyndall gave us. They evidently do not 
know science from rubbish, and apparently 
seldom make any effort to find out the differ- 
ence. They should at least submit their 
scientific literature to competent men for 
criticism and revision.” 


* 
* * 


Some useful health suggestions for writers 
are given by Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley in his 
article on “ How to Safeguard One’s Sanity,” 
in the July Century. “He who would pre- 
serve a sound mind in a sound body,” says 
Dr. Buckley, “must observe the laws of 
health with regard to food, exercise, and 
sleep. Walter Savage Landor held that the 
only healthy mind is the out-door mind. Few 
become insane who, with sufficient mental oc- 
cupation, daily take two or three hours of 
vigorous exercise in the open air, and do not 
protract exciting studies or business far into 
the night, or, if they do, subtract time from the 
day for the sleep filched by nocturnal labors. 
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Gladstone declared that he could walk himself 
into forgetfulness of the mightiest affairs of 
state, return refreshed, and resume his work 
with zest. The same time spent in the man- 
agement of a fine horse will be found equally 
effectual. Mental concentration immediately 
after a full meal is dangerous. Only he who 
eats little and whose studies are unaccom- 
panied by anxiety can hope to maintain nor- 
mal mental and vhysical conditions by rising 
from the table to return to his desk, there to 
remain until summoned to the next meal, Di- 
gestion draws upon the same nervous forces 
which are employed in thought. . . . By ob- 
serving these rules one may employ the 
mental faculties without damage ten hours out 
of every twenty-four. The constrained posi- 
tion of writing doubles the tax on heart, lungs, 
and brain. Dictation to stenographers admits 
of ‘moving about the room, or, even if one be 
sitting, of a healthful position, in which the 
blood. is aérated, the lungs move rhythmically, 
and there is no strain upon the heart. No one 
should compose or study for more than two 
hours without change of position. The monks 
of the middle ages understood this, and among 
the rules for their vigils and studies was one 
which required them to rise every hour and 
twirl a chair for two or three minutes.” 


* 
* * 


A valuable “literary note” informs us that 
Marie Corcelli [ sic! ] “writes in a pale blue 
satin gown, seated at a desk across which the 
sun streams broadly.” Her novels read that 
way. 

* . * 

Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden believes that 
woman is guing to be the coming writer. “We 
never have had the chance to show what we 
can do,” she says, “but the time is coming. 
One reason why woman will surpass man in 
writing is because she has more time at her 
disposal and will put more time on her task. 
A man often writes something to give as his 
best work and does not revise it, while a woman 
will write it over again and again. It takes time 
and labor.” 

«** 

The energetic Mr. Munsey has established 

in London an edition of Munsey’s Magazine, 









which he plans to make an international publi- 
cation. The London edition contains about 
forty per cent. of the matter contained in the 
regular American edition of Mumsey’s, and the 
other sixty per cent. is made up of original 
matter more suitable to the English reader. 
The London edition is printed in New York. 

“It may be of interest to Americans,” says 
Mr. Munsey, “to know that I can print a mag- 
azine much better and far cheaper in New York 
than I can anywhere in Europe. American 
printing plants are far better equipped than 
those of London, Paris, or elsewhere. My 
London edition is printed here, and it costs 
fifty per cent. less to deliver that edition by 
freight in London than it would cost to deliver 
itin Chicago. By mail it costs one-third less 
to deliver the edition in London than it would 
to deliver it in Chicago. The English maga- 
zinist simply cannot make a success of half- 
tone work.” 


* 
7. * 


June 9 was the thirtieth anniversary of the 
death of Charles Dickens. How many of the 
popular writers of to-day will be read as he is 
thirty years afterward? 


* 
* * 


An American editor who was asked for the 
address of Richard Whiteing answered prompt- 
ly: “No. 5, John street, London.” 


* 
* * 


A floating paragraph says that the second 
wife of Charlotte Bronté’s husband “is a most 
estimable lady, who reveres the memory of the 
novelist just as fondly as her husband.” Do 
you believe it? 


* 
* * 


A few years ago a London journal asked 
contemptuously:- ‘“ Who ever reads an Ameri- 
can book?” Nowa writer inthe S¢. Fames’s 
Gazette protests against enumerating Ameri- 
can writers among the “foreign authors.” 


* 
* * 


Authors who complain of the inclemency of 
publishers probably do not know, in most 
cases, how disagreeable it is possible for a 
publisher to be. According to the Saturday 
Evening Post, the late J. Schabelitz, of Zurich, 
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was probably the most savage publisher who 
ever lived. When he accepted the famous 
memoirs of Count von Arnim, he wrote on the 
postal card, with the acceptance, the proviso, 
“[ reserve the right to correct your infernally 
bad grammar.” 

To an aspiring poet who had submitted man- 
uscript he answered by postal card: ‘I re- 
fuse to be disgraced by printing your doggerel. 
I don’t return the copy because you didn’t in- 
close enough postage. If you will send it, 
with the price of this card, I will send it to 
you, but I don’t think the stuff is worth the ex- 
pense on your part.” 

One of his postal cards to a novelist read 
about as follows: “For heaven’s sake, come 
and take away the unnamable mass of paper 
you left here for me to look at.” 

An ambitious historian was crushed by the 
following, written, like all of the economical 
publisher’s correspondence, upon a postal 
card: “You are making the mistake of your 
life. You don’t want to study history. You 
want to learn how to write.” 


* 
° * 


The poet who sings, in Harfer’s for June:— 
*Tis June again — once more I lie 
really ought to be induced by somebody to try 
to speak the truth. 


* 
. 7 


“Take them all around,” condescendingly 
writes William Archer,— perhaps it is 
necessary to add, the English critic, — “the 
newspapers of the leading cities in America, in 
their editorial columns at any rate, are at least 
as well written as the newspapers of London; 
and in magazines and books the average level 
of literary accomplishments is certainly very 
high.” Writers in the United States will go 
at their work with new courage after this. 

W. H. H. 


-— 
> 


‘““NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 





The works of John Ruskin 
are soon to be published 
in their entirety in the | 
French language.—Rockland | 
Courier-Gazette. 


We cannot render you any 
assistance in your request.— 


The works of John Ruskin 


| are soon to be published 


complete in French. 


We cannot help you as 
you ask. 


These pictures are from 
actual photographs. — Vew 
York Journal. 


She was dressed in a black | 


skirt and white shirt waist.— 
Boston Post. 


These pictures are from 
photographs. 


She wore a black skirt and 


| a white shirt waist. 


Philadelphia Cail. 


His visitor was pretty well | His visitor was pretty well 
posted. — Boston Transcript. | informed. 





QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


Please explain the uses of the blue, red, and 

black pencils as used in a newspaper office. 
G. E. U. 

[ The black pencil is generally used in a news- 
paper office by the down-trodden reporter, who 
sometimes has seen the event of which he 
writes, and in all cases thinks he knows its news 
value better than anybody else about the office. 
The blue pencil is worn down by the cold- 
hearted editor, who thinks more of the exigen- 
cies of limited space than he does of the re- 
porter’s innocent desire to see his essay 
printed in full exactly as he wrote it, and who 
accordingly condenses it— “cuts the life out 
of it,” as the reporter is wont to say. If the 
editor is particularly savage, he sometimes uses 
a red pencil instead of one witha blue lead. 
In other words, the black pencil is commonly 
used for making copy, and the blue or red 
pencil for editing it—but there is no law to 
prevent the thing being done vice versa, if any 
one desires, or requiring the use of pencils of 
any particular color for any particular purpose. 
Colored pencils make marks that are plainly 
seen on ordinary manuscript, and it is for that 
reason that they are often used in correcting 
and condensing copy. — W. H. H.]} 


2 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Scenery and Weather in Fiction. — A very 
admirable magazine article might be written 
on the subject of scenery and weather in 
fiction. We are quite convinced that in 
ninety-nine out of every one hundred novels, 
when the author turns from narrative or dia- 
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logue to a description of the surrounding forest, 
or of the nearby pool, or of the ‘tall Co- 
rinthian pillars of the stately old Southern 
home,” or of the hazy blue mountains in the 
distance, he or she is simply making so many 
lines of utterly meaningless words. This sort 
of padding is the most convenient and the 
easiest in the whoie repertory of the third-rate 
craftsman or craftswoman. Besides, if the au- 
thor is really seeking a serious effect no pro- 
vince of fiction offers such opportunities for 
polite theft—or to quote the words of the 
great French romancer, “literary conquest.” 
Dip into an author of thirty or forty years ago, 
make a few unimportant minor changes, ruin 
his syntax, and you have two or three pages of 
copy without much trouble and with very lit- 
tle danger of incurring the charge of plagiar- 
ism. For the chances are that your book 
won't be found really worth while. 

However, this is only a very uninteresting 
part of the whole matter. It is curious to note 


how two writers of comparatively equal genius 


may describe, each with absolute sincerity, 
the same bit of landscape and yet produce 
absolutely unequal effects. One of them may 
spend days toiling over the two or three pages 
in which he is to describe the spectacle of a 
storm, seeking and finding every shade and 
color, every sound «nd ; me'l, and turning them 
into sentences instinct with life and action and 
beauty, and yet produce a bit of work that will 
appeal to the reader for but a moment and 
then be banished forever from his thoughts. 
The other may write simply one short line, 
and yet that line shall burn itself into the 
minds of those who read, so that whenever the 
scene or the episode comes up in memory the 
few brief words will be dominant over all. 
Dickens in “ Martin Chuzzlewit ” devotes sev- 
eral pages to the description of autumn leaves 
being driven before the wind. Itis a wonderful 
bit of word painting ; Taine has quoted it as an 
example of the poetic qualities of the great Eng- 
lish writer; and still we venture to say that one 


might read over “ Martin Chuzzlewit” for the, 


tenth time and yet be utterly unconcious that 
such a passage had been ever written. On the 
other hand, we do not think that any one ever 
read and loved “ The History of Esmond ” and 


did not always afterward remember that when 
Henry went back to Castlewood after his first 
bitter experience with the great world, and 
walked by his Lady’s side the night of that 
29th of December, “the moon was up and 
glittering clear in the frosty sky.” It is the 
simplest and briefest touch, almost, one might 
say, an aside in the course of the narrative, and 
yet it is just that touch which makes the pic- 
ture so effective and complete.— Zhe Book- 
man for July. 

Writing Jokes by Formula. — “ These pro- 
fessional funny men have an easy time of it 
nowadays,” said an old reporter. ‘“ Their 
trade has been reduced to an exact science, 
and they have a fixed formula for each brand 
of joke, just like a table of logarithms. All 
they have to do is to think up a subject, apply 
the ‘indicated treatment,’ as the doctors say, 
and there you are! I'll illustrate the point by 
explaining how the celebrated back-action 
joke is manufactured in job lots. Here is the 
way I would write a_back-action joke, off- 
hand : — 

““* Madame,’ said the magistrate, scowling 
at the trembling prisoner, ‘the officer says he 
found your three small children entirely alone 
in the house. The baby had scalded itself, 
the next infant had fallen down stairs, and the 
little girl had swallowed a tack. It’s the worst 
case of neglect I ever heard of! Where were 
you and what were you doing?’ * Please, sir,’ 
faltered the unhappy woman, ‘I —I was at- 
tending a mothers’ meeting.’ 

“* Now you can take this same style of treat- . 
ment,” continued the old reporter, genially, 
“and apply it to anything you like. Suppose, 
for instance, you vary it somewhat after this 
fashion : -- 

“The doctor looked grave. ‘You have a 
very delicate constitution,’ he said, ‘and must 
carefully avoid inhaling any germs. Keep 
away from all dirty localities or accumulations 
of filth and rubbish.’ ‘ Rest easy, sir; 1 never 
goes near ’em,’ said the patient earnestly. 
‘Iam glad to hear it. By the way, what is 
your business?’ ‘I’m a city garbage in- 
spector.’ 

“You see how easy it is,” said the old re- 
porter. “They seem entirely different, but 
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essentially they are the same; and the beauty 
of this formula is that you can apply it to any 
class of humor—sporting, commercial, relig- 
ious, aesthetic—so as to suit the particular 
paper for which you happen to be writing. 

“ That will give you a general idea of the 
thing,” said the old reporter. “Just practice 
on the formula for a while, and — who knows? 
You may develop into a $75-a-week ‘joke- 
smith.’ — New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


The Priest-Novelist.— Should a priest 
write fiction? Certainly, ifhe can. Fiction in 
its broad sense is an element of varied writ- 
ings. It has pervaded the epic and the drama. 
Homer and Virgil, Racine and Shakespeare 
have used it with marvelous effect. It has 
been to the author of “Don Quixote” and to 
the readers of that genial and stirring book an 
inspiration or a delight. Old is fiction, new in 
its received and general form to-day, the mod- 
ern novel, So again to the question: Should 
the priest write novels? Surely, if he can. 

So few are the priests who have ventured 
upon this path, that it would seem the great 
number either lack, not theoretically but per- 
sonally, the knowledge of its utility or the skill 
to use its advantages. Of the few who have 
ventured into the walks of fiction, some have 
met with success, more with failure. The re- 
sults have not been toward the great encour- 
agement of the onlookers. Many who realize 
what good may be accomplished through 
novels, and what harm is being done, are 
awaiting the advent of the true story-tellers 
( we possess a very limited number ) to do that 
which they desire to see done, while they may 
not themselves enter into a work for which 
they lack somewhat of natural aptitude and 
present leisure.— Rev. Mortimer E. Twomey, 
in Donahoe’s Magazine for Fuly. 


The American Short Story. — Bret Harte has 
often been credited with being the pioneer 
writer of the distinctly American short story, 
and he admits the soft impeachment in an ar- 
ticle which he has written for a forthcoming 
volume of “ The Universal Anthology,” and 
which is printed in the Mew York Times Sat- 
urday Review. Bret Harte has made a close 
study of the short story since colonial times, 


showing that it never broke away from the 
tame and conventional English models until 
after he had set the example with “ The Luck 
of Roaring Camp” in the Over/and Monthly 
after the Civil war. The war itself produced 
nothing distinctive in the way of short stories. 
As Mr. Harte says, it seems almost incredi- 
ble that, until the last few years, nothing 
worthy of that tremendous episode has been 
preserved by the pen of the romancer. 

The most valuable feature of Mr. Harte’s 
essay is the way in which he traces the evolu- 
tion of the modern short story from the humor- 
ous anecdote. The story of the old type was 
evasive of all that was distinctly American — 
when it was not apologetic. But early in the 
national life there grew up a school of charac 
teristic and original humor. It consisted of 
terse anecdotes, — usually humorous exagger- 
ations or marvels of understatement, — with- 
out a needless word in getting to the point. 
At first this sort of humor was merely oral, 
but in time it got into the newspapers, as well 
as into campaign speeches. It was burdened 
by conscientiousness; it was often irreverent; 
it was devoid of all moral responsibility — but 
it was original. From a paragraph of a dozen 
lines it grew to half a column. By degrees it 
developed character with its incident, or gave 
a picture of a whole community in a few lines, 
but it always reached its conclusions without 
an unnecessary word. 

This species of comic anecdote was so dis- 
tinctly characteristic that it soon became 
known and appreciated abroad as an “ Ameri- 
can story.” Then came the Civil war, with its 
pathos and with its creation of a national con- 
sciousness. All that was needed was to graft 
these elements upon the tree already planted. 
But the force of conventionalism was too 
strong to permit of sucha revolution in any 
circles of established society. The innovation 
had to come from the picturesque and devil- 
may-care atmosphere of the California mining 
camps, where all the distinctions of conven- 
tional society lost their force. In this realm 
of rough but Utopian simplicity, with its envir- 
ontnent of magnificent scenery, a unique cli- 
mate, and a marvelous vegetation, and with a 
background of crumbling Spanish ruins, the 
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new and distinctively American story was born. 
It met with bitter hostility and denunciation at 
first, but it prevailed, and it led the way fora 
whole new sci.ool of such writers as Harris, 
Cable, Page, Mrs. Stannard, and Miss Wilkins. 
The secret of the modern type of story is that 
it treats of characteristic American life instead 
of seeking to get as far away from it as possible. 
Bret Harte sees in the short story of to-day 
“the germ of American literature to come.” 
It may justly be said that he did more in bring- 
ing about the revolution than any other one 
author. — Chicago Tribune. 

Easy Success in Fiction Writing.—It is 
impossible to escape the conclusion that suc- 
cess in fiction writing is won on far easier 
terms than was the case fifty years ago. The 
public may be less critical, or it may be due to 
the great increase in the number of persons 
who read novels. A decline in the critical 
standard would naturally accompany that in- 
crease. They-are merely different aspects of 
the same phenomenon. But that is not the 
whole story. A willingness to be pleased with 
a novel quite unworthy in any respect to be 
compared with the best novels in the language, 
a disposition to admire it, to praise it extrava- 
gantly, and to advise others to read it are the 
evidence that success in this field is now com- 
manded by a lower order of merit and ability 
than were necessary to command it in the 
older days. 

When we turn from the novels to their 
writers we are completely mystified. We see 
men who have had a narrow social experience, 
who can have enjoyed only the ordinary oppor- 
tunities to study the character and behavior 
of men and women, who are really familiar with 
the manners and customs of only their own 
smallenvironment. Yet they write books of 
which the eager public, when once awakened, 
buys uncounted thousands of copies. This 
success is easier, we say, than the success of 
the writers of former days, because the prep- 
aration of the writer has cost less time and 
travel, less experience, and seemingly less 
gray matter, though that is a factor that defies 
measurement. 

These novels would have fallen perfectly flat 
fifty years ago. In that day men and women 








who read novels were interested in the pictures 
of general human society that genius presented 
to their vision. The taste for what is called 
“local color” had not been formed. At least 
there was no craving for the color of all sorts 
of localities, no willingness to spend hours in 
becoming acquainted with the manners, feel- 
ings, sentiments, and dialects of pent-up Uticas 
with which the reader could never expect to 
come into any sort of relation. The local color 
of society in London, in New York, in Paris, 
and the local color of Russia as it was laid on 
by the master hands of her novelists, was ac- 
ceptable, and awakened a sustained interest. 
Everybody could talk about novels that pic- 
tured the life of the world’s capitals, or of 
great and unknown lands. 

But the countless thousands now burn with 
desire to get the local color of any perfectly 
commonplace little community that is fortunate 
enough to have its local painter to lay on the 
color. The great audience to which the writer 
of the modern successful novel appeals does 
not ask him to travel far afield, nor does it 
exact the difficult qualities of genius. It is 
quite enough if he make his characters act and 
talk in their neighborhood way, if he paint 
them true to their own homely lives. His 
readers are then carried away by his natural- 
ness. They have the capacity to recognize 
without fail the thing that is “ natural.” 

The terrible test of power to survive awaits 
all these prodigiously successful novels. Some 
of them have already gone to their dusty death 
under that supreme trial. But probably a 
roaring sale for two summers would go far to 
compensate an author for the loss of pos- 
terity’s esteem. — New York Times. 

Poetry Written for the Ear.— Hamilton 
Mabie calls attention in Harper's Bazar to the 
fact that poetry is now read almost exclusively 
in silence, while primarily it is intended for 
the ear. The result is that poetry appeals to 
the reason chiefly, and not to the feelings and 
imagination. The music of the words, the 
rhythmic movement, are in great part lost, 
while it is exactly this harmony of sound and 
sense which is the essential part of poetry and 
distinguishes it from prose. The ancients 
knew this well, and in some respects were for 
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tunate that the supply of books was limited 
and their verses reached many ears, but few 
eyes. The school boy who silently reads his 
Homer or his Virgil may know the story, but 
not until he reads aloud and catches the heroic 
music of his verse can he claim to be ac- 
quainted with the classics. 


Time-worn Plots, — Francis Bellamy, writ- 
ing recently on how an editor tests a story, 
says that in the editorial office of one well- 
known periodical the ordinary patterns are 
labeled and listed. As instances, he gives the 
“saved-the-train plot”; the ‘“ proved-his-inno- 
cence plot ’’; the “drifted to-sea-in-a-fog plot”; 
the ‘“ weat-to-the-city and-raised-mone y-to-pay- 
mortgage-on-the-farm plot’; and a dozen or so 
other familiar models. Other periodicals have 
their own peculiar lists, of a sort suited to the 
character of the publication. The “beautiful 
governess-who-catches-the-hero plot”; the 
“ clever-girl-who-makes - the-man-forget-his-fian- 
cée plot”; the “mistaken-identity plot”; the 
“ wife-who-finds-her-affinity plot’; the “new- 
woman-who-nevertheless-wins-a-husband plot”; 
these, he says, are types from the little group 
of labels that might be pinned to most of the 
stories submitted.—Binghamton Chronicle. 


————> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Mary Argyle Taylor, author of the story, 
“A Daughter of Saint Anne,” in the March 
Atlantic, writes as follows in answer to a 
request for personal information. ‘“ Though 
a Virginian by birth, with traditions of a cava- 
lier ancestry on one side and a pious, Jearned 
New England one on the other, my life has 
been spent in Italy. I was educated in Ger- 
man and Italian schools, but the loved rival of 
my foreiga teachers was a worn copy of 
‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture, which, being too big for a child to handle, 
I used to open on the floor, and then lie face 
downward to read. Our winters were spent 
in Rome, our summers among the chestnuts 
and vineyards of Tuscany and Piedmont, 
where we lingered until November. Between 
the revelry of vintaging and roasting chestnuts 
were long evenings when my mother told us 
stories of that gracious departed life on the east- 


ern shore of Virginia, and we read Scott, Irv- 
ing, Lamb. No cave of Aladdin could have 
had more suggestions of treasure than the old 
Bagni di Lucca library, in which I browsed. 
Like all children to whom books are as 
familiar as ‘ horses to the stable boy,’ my little 
ambitions were literary, and at fourteen I 
wrote an article on the city of Lucca. An 
indulgent father spared me nothing in paper 
and photographs for illustration. I sent it 
hopefully to the Century. Is there anything 
so sublime as the faith of a child? Of course 
it came home dutifully. Some years later I 
wrote a slight sketch of one of the Roman 
ceremonies, and it lay in my notebook for a 
year. Then, one day noticing the sympa- 
thetic tone of the Atlantic Monthly toward 
things Italian, I sent my scrap there. To my 
surprise it appeared in the Contributors’ Club, 
and since then about twenty sketches of mine 
have been published in that department. One 
article, at the editor’s request, was lengthened, 
to appear in the body of a magazine under the 
title, ‘In a Famous French Home.’ Other 
sketches and stories have appeared in the 
Leisure Hour, Short Stories, and Peterson's 
Magazine. My _ sketches have generally 
found prompt acceptance; the stories often 
wander around forlornly and come home as 
rejected addresses, but, like all mothers, I love 


my unpopular children best.” 
> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Annunzio.— Most original are the methods 
of Gabriel d’Annunzio to secure quiet and se- 
clusion when he is occupied with some impor- 
tant literary work. A student and at the same 
time a man of the world, he resolutely aban- 
doas pleasure at certain seasons and devotes 
himself wholly to his literary labors. That 
nothing may disturb him, he goes to the country 
house of his friend, Michetti, the painter, and 
there, in a large room, he labors strenuously 
over his romances. No staircase Jeads to this 
room, neither has it any door. In the morning 
a ladder is placed against the window, and 
d’Annunzio climbs up and thus reaches his 
desk. Thereupon the ladder is removed by 
Michetti, and the novelist works at his ease 
until noon, when his friend climbs up to him 
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with a light luncheon. The entire afternoon is 
also devoted to work, and not until evening 
does d’Annunzio descend the ladder. He then 
joins Michetti in a short walk, after which the 
two friends chat together until late in the night. 
Several of his romances have been written 
under such conditions, and their success has 
been so great that the author, it is said, is be- 
coming yearly more attached to the large and 
cloistral room in his friend’s country house. — 
Newark News. 


Besant. — My first manuscript was refused. 
For some years it lay in a corner, — say, 
sprawled in a corner, — occupying much space, 
At dusk I used to see a strange, wobbling, 
amorphous creature in that corner among those 
papers. His body seemed not made for his 
limbs, nor did these agree with each other, and 
his head was out of proportion to the rest of 
him. He sat upon the pile of papers and wept, 
wringing his hands. “Alas!” he said, ‘not 
another like me! Don’t make another like me. 
I could not endure another like myself.” Fin. 
ally the creature’s reproaches grew intolerable; 
so I threw the bundle of papers into the fire, 
and he vanished. ~I had discovered by this 
time that, for the making of a good novel, it is 
necessary to leave off copying other people, to 
observe on your own account, to study realities, 
to get out of the conventional groove, to rely 
upon one of the great emotions of human 
nature, andto try to hold the reader by dra- 
matic presentation rather than by talk. I do 
not say that this discovery came all at once, 
but it came gradually, and it proved valuable. 
— Sir Walter Besant, in Success for Fuly. 


Boothby.—Guy Boothby would be the last 
person to take himself or his work seriously. 
Any one who can undertake to write four nov- 
els at a time, and within a given time, and do 
what he undertakes, can hardly be expected to 
spend much time ia worrying over the method. 
All last summer, for instance, this is what he 
was doing, and it little seemed to trouble him. 
Rising at 6 o’clock, he would speak his four in- 
stallments for the day into four separate phon- 
ographs, to be afterward transcribed by his 
secretaries and dispatched to their various des- 
tinations. This left him free for the greater 


part of the day to attend to what is really the 
serious business of life to him —the man- 
agement of his charming little estate on the 
banks of the Thames at Sunbury. — Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Clemens. —‘“‘ Mark Twain” does all his 
writing before noon; gives the rest of the day 
to ‘what he is pleased to call “loafing”; and 
corrects proofs in the evening. — London 
Letter. 


Doyle. — “I have heard folks talk,” says Dr. 
A. Conan Doyle in Success for May, “as if 
there were some hidden back door by which 
one may creep into literature, but I can say 
myself, that I never had an introduction to any 
editor or publisher before doing business with 
him, and that I do not think that I suffered on 
that account. Yet my apprenticeship was a 
long and trying one. During ten years of 
hard work, I averaged less than fifty pounds a 
year from my pen. After ten years of such 
work, I was as unknown as if I had never 
dipped a pen into an inkstand.” 


Dudeney. — Mrs. Dudeney’s home, “ Little- 
wick Meadow,” is on the Surrey Commons, 
thirty miles from London, and remote from the 
railway. Although until recently she has 
spent most of her life in the very heart of Lon- 
don, her books showa remarkable understand- 
ing of:country life, which has a strong fasci- 
nation for her. She spends much time in think- 
ing out the emotions and actions of her char- 
acters, writing them out directly on a type- 
writer, which she rarely uses more than two 
hours a day. In the spring and summer she 
devotes much of her time to her garden. Ina 
recent interview she said, “ When people talk 
of ‘Harriott Wicken’ being ‘a study in hered- 
ity’ they miss the whole point of the book; it 
is merely a study in emotions. I never in- 
tended to write that treatise in masquerade — 
the novel with a high moral purpose. Again, 
if my characters are not exactly the sort of 
people with whom one could live comfortably, 
I can only say that I try very hard to make 
them true to themselves. It is not the 
affair of the novelist to whitewash humanity. 
People may look at my three or four books,” 
Mrs. Dudeney went on, “and think that I have 
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had a success out of proportion to my output in 
labor. But I have really been working for 
years. My short stories, some anonymous, but 
usually signed, have appeared in some of our 
leading magazines. I have also written serials, 
though I don’t propose to rescue them from 
the oblivion they deserve. It was all in the 
way of practice. One must serve an appren- 
ticeship.” 

Green.—All the manuscript that Mrs. 
Rohlfs writes is read aloud for criticism. 
When she is producing a story she devotes the 
major part of the day to the work, writing 
rapidly for several hours, after which she de- 
votes some time to correction. In the even- 
ing, when the lamps have been lighted, she and 
her husband and the governess of their 
children gather about the table in her writing- 
room. Mr. Rohlfs reads and the others listen, 
until one of the three has a criticism to make. 
In the nature of things, the criticisms are 
oftenest made by the author herself, and she is 
constantly making notes of the way the story 
strikes her as the reading progresses. At the 
same time she plans the work of the coming 
day, and in the pauses Mr. Rohlfs goes over 
the finished copy and crosses the t’s and dots 
the i’s. Mrs. Rohlfs is essentially a home 
woman, despite her calling, which in a sense 
is a subordinate consideration with her. When 
she is writing, however, she devotes herself 
very closely to the work, beginning at 9 o’clock 
in the morning and sometimes writing or re- 
casting well into the night, after the regular 
evening’s reading has been accomplished. It 
takes days to adjust herself to a new piece of 
work, but once she has begun, nothing can 
drive it out of her mind. This does not mean 
that everything else must give way to the story; 
indeed, she often acts as hostess or as guest, 
and goes out to entertainments and social 
functions while she is writing a piece of fiction, 
the same as at other times. But whatever she 
does, she never lets go of the thread of her 
story, and thus in a way she almost leads a 
double existence from the beginning of the 
work toits finish. — “ ¥. D. P.,” in Los Angeles 
Times. 

Harraden.— Miss Harraden has probably 
the shortest working day of any writer who 








labors systematically. She permits herself to 
work but ninety minutes a day. In this brief 
time, however, she accomplishes a marvelous 
amount of work. When asked if she did not 
do any mental work outside of her appointed 
hour-and-a half of labor, she answered: ‘“ Un- 
consciously, perhaps; but not to focus any- 
thing. During all the remainder of the time I 
try to be diligently idle, so far as literary 
thought is concerned.” — A/ontreal Witness. 


James. — In answer tothe question: ‘How 
do you prefer to work?” Henry James has re- 
plied: “At night, in a quiet room, with an old 
penand afresh cigarette.” — New London Day. 


Kipling. — When Mr. Kipling came to the 
Smith House in Gloucester in April he was 
given a corner room that overlooked the busiest 
square in town. The corner opposite this room 
was the favorite loafing ground for fishermen 
ashore. It may have been because of this in- 
teresting outlook that Kipling insisted on hav- 
ing his old room when he came back in May. 

Afternoons and evenings were spent by the 
author in his room. His waste basket was 
regularly littered with discarded sheets torn 
into minute scraps. He used sheets of paper 
of a rare blue tint, folded double, so as to make 
a 6xg page. These he would pack with close- 
lined penmanship that was difficult to read. 
When Kipling left the house for the last time 
the young clerk of the hotel, not over-ripe in 
literary matters, found ten or a dozen pages of 
the favorite blue paper covered with the char- 
acteristic cramped writing of the departed star 
boarder. The young clerk would have liked 
mighty well to know what it was that the 
famous author wrote about, but he could make 
out no more than a word here and there in the 
mass, nol enough to give him a clew to the 
drift of the subject or the plot, and so, in the 
hurry of cleaning up, he tore up his find and 
consigned it over to the waste heap with no 
thought whatever, at that time, that he had de- 
stroyed anything of value. He has passed a 
bad minute or two thinking it over since. 

Every morning at half-past eight, or pretty 
near to it, Mr. Kipling was at the breakfast 
table. Every afternoon at five he was busy 
with his daily plunge. It was generally past 
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midnight when the light in his room was seen 
to be out. 

The wizard of the Seven Seas spent his 
mornings prowling about the docks. He was 
ever seeking light on fishing and fishermen. 
There was once a marine reporter who came to 
interview him. Mr. Kipling soon discovered 
that his visitor was pretty well posted on the 
business of the port. The meeting came near 
resulting in an interview by the author. How- 
ever, the reporter printed what he got out of it, 
and it is not improbable that Kipling printed 
his side of it, too, though in a different way, 
and much condensed. “He’s a pretty good 
pump himself,’ commented the reporter, com- 
ing away. 

Mr. Kipling would question anybody that 
came to his line. He dearly liked to corral a 
likely-looking salt and lead him along the 
smooth path of reminiscence until a pleasant 
footing had been established. To such he 
would listen sympathetically, deftly inserting 
leading questions here and there. Kipling 
would stay by just so long as the spinner of 
salt sea yarns had a tale left in him. 

Also did Mr. Kipling like to get into a dory 
and row along the harbor front. When any- 
thing up ina dock struck him as of possible 
interest, in he would paddle and investigate. 
He had a great fancy for cruises in and around 
fishing craft at anchor in the stream or tied up 
in the docks. He would steer close up to 
their sterns and squint over their quarters, or 
he would run up and hook on to their bob- 
stays and take a long sight along the bilge of 
them from there. He was clearly bound to ob- 
serve everything to beobserved. The chronicler 
of “Captains Courageous ” never made a trip 
to any of the fishing banks frequented by the 
men of Gloucester. Unquestionably he in- 
tended to go, and toa man of his thorough 
method such a trip would have been deemed 
of great importance indeed. But the fact 
remains that he did not go. He got his 
practical experience in two or three day- 
trips on the sloop Venus. — Letter in Boston 
Transcript. 


Magruder. — All of Julia Magruder’s work 
is done at Concord, N. C., where she spends 
one-third of every year. For two-thirds of the 





year her pen is idle. During all these months 
however, the reservoir of her mind is gradually 
filling, and when once at her desk her thoughts 
flow with the volume and velocity of a long- 
pent stream. She writes with clock-work reg- 
ularity and marvelous rapidity, working from 
10 in the morning until 1 in the afternoon, and 
averaging 1,000 words an hour. She always 
writes at first hand for publication, and the 
“Princess Sonia” was completed in eighteen 
days, making fifty-four hours’ work upon the 
book. Her first feats of speed are, indeed, so 
phenomenal that the editor of a prominent 
New York monthly exclaimed, upon hearing of 
them, “She ought not to tell it.” 

“T have tried polishing my work, however,” 
Miss Magruder says, “and it invariably 
weakens it.”"— Gelberta S. Whittle, in Balti- 
more American. 


Moore.— F. Frankfort Moore, the English 
novelist, has had a particularly interesting 
career. Atthe present time his book, “‘ The 
Jessamy Bride,” is being widely read, but his 
Start in literature must have been discour- 
aging. “I published thirty-one books,” he 
says, “before the literary public knew any- 
thing about me.” 

Mr. Moore was a journalist in Belfast, and 
a hard-working one at that, but he managed to 
find leisure to produce, in twelve years, thirty- 
one books for boys—rattling tales of adven- 
ture by land and sea. Though their success 
was but meagre, he never lost courage, for he 
thought he should know quite well when his 
time came. It arrived with the completion of 
“IT Forbid the Banns,” and he recognized it. 
As he was leaving home for his office one 
evening, he said quietly to his wife that 
now the story was finished, he would re- 
sign his position that night and move to 
London. 

“Ts it as good as all that?” asked Mrs. 
Moore. ; 

“] think so,” replied the novelist you 
might read it.” 

They went to London, but the pub.ishers 
were not so easily convinced as they had 
hoped. Seventeen firms rejected the book, 
and it was only after a weary effort that one 
was found to tryit. Yet during the first six 
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months after its publication Mr. Moore’s royal- 
ties amounted to £1,000. 


Reade.—In his review in Harper's Maga- 
zine of the literary history of the magazine 
under his editorial control, Henry M. Alden 
gives these reminiscences of Charles Reade, 
who was a frequent contributor in the old 
days: ‘ While his novels of the later period 
were intended to reflect the life of his own 
day, —as is shown by his method of transcrib- 
ing from newspapers into voluminous scrap- 
books the chronicles of striking incidents and 
situations for their use in his fiction, — his short 
stories in the same period referred back, as to 
their motive and material, to an older type. 
The essential features of historical dramatic 
scenes appealed to him, as did the contem- 
porary scrap-book chronicles. If a story had 
been told before, that was no objection to his 
use of it, but rather an incentive. A good 
story could not be invented, except in the 
original sense of invent —that is, it must be 
found. He often sent his manuscripts to me, 
keeping no copy. Once, in the second part of 
a series, he left it to me to supply the name of 
a character used in the first part, which he 
had forgotten. The habit of-telling old stories 
probably prompted his undertaking a series of 
Bible stories, and telling them in the idiomatic 
phrase of the day, even tolerating unmistakable 
slang. In his story of Nehemiah, I remember, 
he used this phrase, ‘The prophet did not 
smell a rat.’ I had a liberal indulgence toward 
slang, which often gives the most effective ex- 


pression to a thought, but I could not edi- 


torially sanction this particular instance in its 
connection, and I uttered my protest, thereby 
bringing upon myself a storm of violent indig- 
nation. I quietly modified the phrase, and in 
due time received the author’s cordial thanks, 


with the acknowledgment fhat I was right. 


In all cases of conflict between us — none of 
which would probably have occurred but 
for an excessive irritability preceding his 
last illness—there was always this welcome 
sequel. 


Stanton. — Frank L. Stanton does most of 
his work at the AZlanta Constitution office. 
He writes with great rapidity, seldom finding it 


necessary to use an eraser even when pro- 
ducing his best poems. He never consults the 
dictionary in search of synonyms or words with 
which to perfect his rhymes. He seldom re- 
vises his work, and never measures it with the 
yardstick to see if it contains just so many feet. 
He contends that such things tend to produce 
mechanical results and to destroy the sponta- 
neous flow of soul, under which alone true 
poetry is written.—A merican Illustrated Meth- 
odist Magazine. 


Steel.— Mrs. Flora Annie Steel is a very 
faithful and conscientious worker. When she 
was writing “On the Face of the Waters,” she 
went back to India, in spite of the fact that she 
had lived there for more than twenty years, in 
order to learn all she could of the native rem- 
iniscences of the Indian mutiny, and thus be 
as accurate as possible in her details. She 
took a temporary home in a native village, and 
lived without servant or companion, in this 
way quickly gaining the confidence of the vil- 
lage folk. 


Stevens. — Sheppard Stevens (Mrs. William 
C. Stevens ) must be added to the list of com- 
ing Western writers. She was born in Mobile, 
Ala., and spent her childhood and girl- 
hood at Little Rock, Ark. Having the 
run of her father’s large library, she early 
formed a taste for good reading, and was prac- 
tically brought up on the best English writers. 
She began to write in 1893, and spent five 
years of steady work, as well as discouragement, 
before her first book was accepted. This 
novel, “I Am the King,” has recently been 
followed by “ The Sword of Justice,” which has 
met with even greater success. The plot of 
“The Sword of Justice” was conceived about 
five years ago, just before the author was leav- 
ing for Florida. A very sketchy history of the 
state had fallen into her hands, and as soon as 
she had read the main incidents embodied in 
the story, she began to weave the tale very 
much as it is now told, although the work was 
much elaborated during a residence in Florida 
of nearly two years. When at work upon a 
story Mrs. Stevens puts in about four hours a 
day, day in and day out, until the first draft is 
finished. Then, after a short rest, she goes 
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over the manuscript and makes a careful re- 
vision. — Boston Beacon. 


Tarkington. — “ Monsieur Beaucaire,” Booth 
Tarkington’s new story, was not sent to the 
publisher till it had lain “ripening” for two 
years in the author’s desk. Mr. Tarkington, in 
writing it, took his historical responsibilities 
as much to heart as if he had labored on a dry 
document of information. He read forty-seven 
books in getting up small details, and he went 
on a long, laborious still-hunt to get the names 
of men in power at the French and English 
courts at the time of “ Monsieur Beaucaire’s ”’ 
little masquerade. — Mew Orleans Picayune. 

Verne. — In his recently published memoirs 
Edmond De Amicis describes a visit he paid 
to Jules Verne, who showed him a bookcase 
containing a complete collection of his books, 
eighty in all, besides translations of many of 
them into most European languages, as well as 
Arabic and Japanese. ‘“ And yet,” said Verne, 
‘| owe my prosperity not to these books, but 
to the dramatization of some of them.” 


”~ 
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Tue INVASION OF JOURNALISM. 
Atlantic (38 c.) for July. 

AccipENTAL LiTeRATURE — CLOTHES IN RECENT AMERI- 
can Fiction.: Contributors’ Club, Atlantic (38¢.) for 
July. 

IMPRESSIONISM AND APPRECIATION. 
lantic (38 c.) for July. 

CHANGES OF TASTE 1N FICTION. 
Century (38 c.) for July. 

How I Wrote My First Book. H. Rider Haggard, Miss 
M. E. Braddon, Sir Walter Besant. Success (18 c. ) for July. 

AMERICAN OutT-poor LitsRaTuRE. Henry Litchfield 


Arthur Reed Kimball. 


Lewis E. Gates. Az- 


Topics of the Time, 


West. Forum (38 c. ) for July. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SwINBURNE. James Douglas. Book- 
man (23 c.)for July. 

Tue Virointa Diavect. S. D. McCormick. Bookman 


(23 c.) for July. 

Tue Great Newspapers OF CONTINENTAL Europe. VII. 
Newspapers. 
Bookman (23 c.) for July. 

Tue UNDERGRADUATE IN FICTION. 
Bookman (23 c.) for July. 


— Scandinavian Daniel Kilham Dodge. 


Arthur Bartlett Mau- 
rice. 








THOREAU. 


Frederick M. Smith. Critic (23 c.) for July. 

Some Letters or A Nove ist-Fruit-Grower (R. D. 
Blackmore). Carolyn Shipman. Critic (23 c.) for July. 

REPRESENTATIVE WomeEN ILLUSTRATORS: THE CHARAC- 
Ter Workers. Regina Armstrong. Critic (23 c.) for July. 

Cot.tece LITERATURE AND JouRNALISM. Cleveland F. 
Bacon. Critic (23 c.) for July. 

Ropert Louis Stevenson. Illustrated. American Jllus- 
trated Methodist Magazine (13 c.) for July. 

L. Vircinta Frencu. American Illustrated Methedist 
Magazine (13 )for July. 

Mary E. Witxins at Home. Katharine Hall. 
Leslie's Popular Monthly ( 13 c.) for July. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Charlotte Perkins Stetson has announced 
her marriage to George Houghton Gilman, at 
Detroit, Mich. 

Miss Martha Wolfenstein, who wrote the 
short story, “ A Monk from the Ghetto,” in the 
New Lippincott for July, is a Jewish girl, liv- 
ing in Cleveland. 


Frank 








Miss Bertha Runkle, whose first story, “ The 
Helmet of Navarre,” is to be the Century's 
leading piece of fiction for the next eight 
months, beginning with the August number, 
is the daughter of Mrs. L. G. Runkle, a lady of 
large literary attainments, well known by her 
editorial connection with the Mew York 77i- 
dune, and as one of the working editors of the 
“Library of the World’s Best Literature,” and 
similar enterprises. 


“Gold Stories of °’49,” published anony- 
mously in 1896, was written by Minna Caroline 
Smith. 

Lord Frederic Hamilton, who has edited 
the Pall Mall Magazine since its foundation, 
has resigned, but he will continue to control 
the magazine till fall. 


Professor Cattell, the new editor of the Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, is well known as a psy- 
chologist and as the editor of Sczence. The 
Popular Science Monthly has a larger circula- 
tion than any other scientific journal in the 
world. 

Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden is the latest 
addition to the editorial staff of the Ladies’ 
Home Fournal. She will have charge of a 
department called “ Sunshine,” which is to be 
published in the interest of an organization 
already having a membership of 11,000, “ The 
International Sunshine Society.” 
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Henry Bannister Merwin has lately become 
the editor of the Great Round World (New 
York ), the popular and useful little periodical 
which gives each week, in condensed form, the 
salient news. The scope of the periodical is 
to be widened. In future it will appeal to 
adults as well as to young persons. 


Bulb and Button is another new photo- 
graphic magazine published in Cleveland. J. 
M. Schoenbach is editor and general manager, 
and William T. Higbee, James G. Ryder, and 
Charles Orr are associate editors. 

A monthly periodical entitled Dominicana 
has been begun by the Dominican Fathers of 
San Francisco. Each number contains about 
fifty pages of the usual magazine size, and is 
devoted to poetry, fiction, and general news 
connected with the order. The illustrations 
are half-tone reproductions of Biblical paint- 
ings by the masters. 


Beginning with the July issue, the /wéer- 
national Studio will have a department of 
reviews of American publications, which will 
be edited by Temple Scott. 


The Art Amateur (New York) has greatly 
improved its form. It is now a neat, compact 
magazine, much more convenient and attractive 
than it used to be. 

The Vir Publishing Company, of Philadel- 
phia, offers a prize of $1,000 for the best manu- 
script of a book addressed to “ Young Wives.” 
The contest is restricted to women. The man- 
uscript must not contain more than 70,000 
words, and must be submitted by February 1, 
19ol. 

The royalties due to authors are put down in 
preferred items of the Appletons’ reorganiza- 
tion, and they and the regular employees of the 
establishment will receive their dues before 
any others are paid. It was the same way with 
the Harpers. 

A new life of Captain Mayne Reid, written 
by his widow, will shortly be published. Mrs. 
Reid’s marriage was a love match, the bride 
being only sixteen years old. She fell in love 
’ with her future husband when she was thirteen 
years old, after reading his novel, “The Scalp 
Hunters.” Captain Mayne Reid was thirty 
years old at the time. 
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The Publishers’ Weekly notes that when 
Sterne’s “ Tristram Shandy” was first pub- 
lished, the booksellers of that day, 140 years 
ago, with considerable indignation returned to 
the publisher as imperfect their copies of the 
volume which contained the sheet of marbled 
paper that was inserted to take the place of 
the page which Uncle Toby was supposed to 
have torn out ina pet. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, it seems, is having a similar experience 
with their edition of the work in the English 
Classics series. At least half a dozen copies 
have been returned, with request that perfect 
books be substituted, and all because of the 
insertion of the marbled-paper leaf. 


Collier's Weekly is ahead of its rivals in 
having Frederick Palmer, correspondent, and 
J. C. Hemment, photographer, in China. 

The State Editorial Association of Pennsyl- 
vania is planning to celebrate in 1904 the 
2ooth anniversary of the founding of the first 
American newspaper. 


Under the caption “The Romance of a 
Modern Prophet,” in the Woman's Home 
Companion for July, an intimate friend of Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis sketches the character 
and career of this popular preacher. 


“The Priest as a Novelist” is the subject of 
a paper by Rev. Mortimer E. Twomey in 
Donahoe’s Magazine ( Boston ) for July. 


Arthur Reed Kimball’s article in the July 
Atlantic describes the “Invasion of Journal- 
ism” upon established ways of speaking, writ- 
ing, and even thinking; and especially on the 
hitherto preémpted field of the magazines. 


Clarence C. Cook died at Fishkill Landing, 
N. Y., June 2, aged seventy-one. 

Stephen Crane died at Badenweiler, Baden, 
June 5, aged twenty-eight. 

Miss Mary H. Kingsley died at Simonstown 
South Africa, June 5. 

Rev. Dr. Richard Saltus Storrs died in 
Brooklyn, June 5, aged seventy-nine. 

Lucretia P. Hale died in Boston, June 12, 
aged seventy-nine. 

David Dwight Wells died at 
Conn., June 15, aged thirty-two. 


Norwich, 





